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360 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

On the other hand in Modern Alemannian and Bavarian preterite 
subjunctives of strong verbs in -t are of frequent occurrence. Gott- 
helf uses ich hdmt, ridhmt, riift, etc.; Eosegger writes: wans na 
koani weiba gabad = wenns nur Tceine weiber gdbe. 

H. C. G. von Jagemann. 

Harvard University. 



Essai sur revolution des doctrines de M. Georges Sorel, par Fre- 
deric D. Cheydleur. (These presentee pour le doctorat.) 
Universite de Grenoble, 1914. 

In the mouvement des idees in France during the two pregnant 
decades preceding the war, Sorel was a salient and symptomatic, if 
not exactly a typical, figure; and, to those who do not deem it an 
impropriety that the historian of literature should deviate into the 
contemporaneous, a study of the interactions between so individual 
a mind and the intellectual forces at work during the period must 
seem an undertaking promising not a little of interest and illumina- 
tion. This promise Mr. Cheydleur's volume fulfills not quite so 
generously as could be wished. It offers a series of faithful precis 
of certain writings of Sorel, chronologically arranged, and suitably 
grouped into " periods." The account given of the main outlines 
of Sorel's intellectual development is clear enough. But there is 
little analysis and cross-examination of the author's thought, and 
no sufficient collation of the scattered materials into a single con- 
nected exposition. Nowhere, for example, will the reader clearly 
or comprehensively gather what the elements in Bergson's philoso- 
phy were which Sorel made his own, and into what specific ideas of 
Sorel's they were transformed. Nor does the study quite cover the 
ground, even in its own way. After the Reflexions sur la violence, 
perhaps the most characteristic and noteworthy of Sorel's writings 
is Les illusions du progres; for those who are chiefly interested in 
literary history it is the most significant of all. Of the contents 
of this volume Mr. Cheydleur gives no account. In spite of these 
limitations, however, his work is by no means without value for 
the student of the author or of the period. 

In its actuating ideas Sorel's thought is one phase of that con- 
temporary neo-romanticism which dislikes to acknowledge its an- 
cestry. Fundamental in him are half a dozen of the ' notes ' of the 
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Romantic : a taste for ' the infinite ' as such — " all that is best in 
the modern mind," he writes, " comes from this torment of the in- 
finite " ; anti-intellectualism, a deep distrust of ' conceptual thought ' 
and a faith in the obscurer faculties of the soul, in the subconscious, 
the unanalysable, and the intuitive; consequent contempt for the 
eighteenth-century Enlightenment and all its works; apotheosis of 
the idea of ' creative ' activity and genuine becoming ; glorification 
of art, conceived as free creation and self-expression ; and an indefa- 
tigable zeal in berating the bourgeois, the philistine, the average ' re- 
spectable ' citizen. All this, of course, is familiar enough. What 
makes Sorel very curious and interesting is that in him, in his syn- 
dicalist period, we behold the Romanticist turned radical social re- 
former; that he derived from these Romantic ideas — immensely 
adaptable as history had already shown them to be — a new theory 
of revolutionary agitation and a new scheme for the reconstruction 
of society. The cardinal principles of this social philosophy are 
three, (a) The salvation of mankind cannot come through the 
bourgeois intellectuels, vulgarized and commercialized as they are, 
and with a superstitious faith in ' science ' and in political machin- 
ery. It is to the workers, the makers, that we must look for " the 
birth of a virtue which the middle-class Intellectuals are incapable 
of understanding, a virtue which has the power to save civilization 
as Renan hoped it would be saved — but by the total elimination of 
the class to which Renan belonged." It must, therefore, be the 
paramount immediate concern of syndicalism to keep the working- 
class uncorrupted by bourgeois ideals and ambitions. Hence the 
necessity for " violence," chiefly in the form of frequent strikes, 
designed for the sole purpose of preventing any fusion or rapproche- 
ment of the two classes, (b) The end to be aimed at by the syndi- 
calist revolution is the establishment of an order dominated, not by 
the ideal of justice in the distribution of material goods, but by the 
ideal of "production" — of production in the spirit of the artist 
or the inventor, who is concerned, not for reward or even for praise, 
but for the perfection of his work. This joy of disinterested crea- 
tion must be made the daily possession of every worker, by means of 
an industrial organization adapted to that end. The essentials of 
the syndicalist millennium had, in fact, before Sorel, been exactly 
pictured in verse (doubtless a more appropriate medium) by so ex- 
cellent a Tory Romanticist as Kipling; it is to be a time 
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When no one shall work for money and no one shall work for fame, 
But all for the joy of working, 

and each in his separate atelier shall make things as he sees that 
they ought to be made, (e) The syndicalist agitation must be 
given " nobility " and indestructible vitality by means of a " myth," 
— i. e., by being inspired by the vision of a single crowning act of 
heroic militancy, in which all may conceive themselves as partici- 
pating, an act which is " indivisible," like the Bergsonian intuition, 
and the anticipation of which evokes in the working-class mind all 
its most ardent memories. It is the " myth of the general strike " 
which thus functions in syndicalism. Just because such a myth is 
not a mere calculation of the intellect, it is no part of the syndi- 
calist's affair to inquire whether a general strike is a really practi- 
cable enterprise — to apply a cold conceptual analysis to his vision. 
These principles are accompanied in Sorel by a trait of decidedly 
less Eomantic affinities — an austere and almost rigoristic moral 
tone and an especial concern for the purification of sexual moral- 
ity. There is much in him besides his bad temper that recalls an 
older preacher of the Gospel of Work, whose teaching also was much 
more than half a variation upon Eomantic themes — Carlyle. 

Most of all a typical Romanticist is Sorel in the final outcome 
(to date, at all events) of his intellectual history. Readers of 
Brandes's Romantic School in Germany will remember the page in 
which he calls the roll of nearly all the conspicuous members of that 
school, and records the final lapse of each into conservatism, and 
usually into the bosom of Mother Church. Traditionalism seems 
the end to which the Romantic anti-intellectualism all but inevi- 
tably brings a man, as he grows old; the shadowy recollections of 
his early pieties prove to be the variety of the " sub-conscious " and 
unrationalized which triumphs over all others at the last. And it 
is as a " retour au traditionalisme " that Mr. Cheydleur character- 
izes Sorel's latest phase. In his attitude towards Catholic Chris- 
tianity that return was manifestly in process even while he was 
the semi-official philosopher of revolutionary syndicalism; in Les 
illusions du progres, first published in Le Mouvement Socialiste in 
1906, he already hoped for a revival of Catholicism "sous Faction 
d'hommes formes a la vie spirituelle dans les instituts monastiques." 
In consequence of this common religious sympathy, and of a com- 
mon antipathy to all that is bourgeois and 'republican,' Sorel has 
of late, Mr. Cheydleur tells us, found himself swept in some degree 
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into cooperation with that influential royalist and nationalist move- 
ment represented by such writers as Charles Maurras, Leon Dau- 
det, Jules Lemaitre, and Paul Bourget. Sorel's latest writings, 
being chiefly journalistic, are much less accessible than those of his 
earlier periods ; and it is to be regretted that Mr. Cheydleur has not 
given ns more full and precise details of this concluding phase of 
that " evolution of doctrines " which his book, traces. 

A. 0. Lovejoy. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



Seventeenth Century French Readings, edited with notes by Al- 
bert Sohinz and Helen Maxwell King. New York : Henry 
Holt and Co., 1915. 12mo., xiv -f 382 pp. 

Professor Schinz and Miss King have stated in the Preface the 
object of their book: "This book aims at providing, for the study 
of the French literature of the seventeenth century, a greater vari- 
ety of texts than are now easily accessible." The method followed 
may be summarized as follows: (1) To include fewer authors, and 
allow more material under each name, rather than to include all 
the notable authors of the period; (2) To omit Corneille. Eacine 
and Moliere; (3) To include all authors of great importance of 
whom there exist no easily accessible editions; (4) In selecting 
texts, " to emphasize strongly that these are not our selections ; . . . 
they are simply those sanctioned by a sort of tacit vote cast by the 
intellectual elite of past generations"; (5) To give "few notes — 
historical mainly — and with such preliminary comments only as are 
necessary to direct the student's thoughts along the proper lines " ; 
(6) In arranging material, to disregard the chronological order, 
and to adopt the following arbitrary one : " L'ficole de Malherbe et 
les epigones du XVI e siecle " ; Ch. 1, L'Hotel de Eambouillet ; Ch. 
2, I/Academie Franchise; Ch. 3, Boileau; Ch. 4, Querelle des An- 
ciens et des Modernes ; Ch. 5, La Fontaine ; Ch. 6, Descartes ; Ch. 7, 
Pascal; Ch. 8, Bossuet; Ch. 9, Fenelon; Ch. 10, Les Moralistes; 
Ch. 11, Trois Femmes ficrivains; (7) "To give only complete pas- 
sages, but in some cases we have deemed it necessary to forego our 
own rule." 

There can be no question of the editors' statement : " That [the 
seventeenth] century is indisputably the fundamental age of French 



